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THE LE CONTE MEMORIAL 
LECTURES IN THE YOSE- 

MITE VALLEY 
Joseph Le Conte, one of the 
most distinguished of American 
naturalists, for thirty years pro- 
fessor in the University of Cali- 
fornia, died in the Yosemite Val- 
ley, and the Sierra Club erected 
there a memorial lodge in his honor. 
The University of California has 
now arranged to give each year at 
the lodge a series of lectures, to be 
known as the Le Conte Memorial 
Lectures, and the first course has 
been completed. 

The area in front of the memorial 
lodge proved an admirable setting. 
The lectures were given in the early 
twilight hour, from 7:30 to 8:30, 
when the sunset made the whole 
valley radiant. It is estimated that 



the average attendance at the lec- 
tures was fully one tenth of the 
large visitant population of Yose- 
mite this year. It was about 275 
people, with the exception of Dr. 
Bade's address on "John Muir's 
Services to the Nation," which was 
heard by fully 1,500. The speakers 
are all men of recognized standing 
in their fields. Each gave a series 
of three lectures, making twelve 
lectures in all. 

Dr. Willis L. Jepson, the opening 
lecturer, gave three addresses: 
" Some Flowers of the Yosemite," 
"The Biology of the Chaparral" 
and " The Ancestry of the Pines 
and Sequoias in the Yosemite." 

"John Muir, Nature and Yose- 
mite " constituted the general topic 
of the three lectures by Dr. William 
Frederic Bade, the literary executor 




The Lb Conte Memorial Lodge. 
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of John Muir. In his first address 
he gave an account of the life of 
Muir, and a description of the meth- 
ods of thought and study whereby 
he came to possess an intimate 
knowledge of the Yosemite and the 
whole Sierra region. Dr. Bade's 
lecture, "John Muir's Services to 
the Nation, " constituted the oration 
of the day at a Fourth of July cele- 
bration. He told how Muir had 
toiled for the establishment of na- 
tional parks, and gave an account 
of his cooperation with Theodore 
Roosevelt in attaining that end. 

The next series of lectures was 
delivered by Francois E. Matthes, 
geologist of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Mr. Matthes' 
knowledge of the Yosemite area is 
particularly complete, owing to the 
fact that he has been making care- 
ful studies of that region for nearly 
sixteen years. He is the author of 
the most authentic map of the Sierra 
region which includes the Yosemite. 
In his first address, " The Origin 
of the Yosemite Valley," aided by 
stereopticon views, he gave a com- 
plete account of the forces which 
created the Sierra range and showed 
how the tilting of the Sierra fault 
had accelerated the fall of the rivers 
down their western slope. Draw- 
ing his deductions from the " hang- 
ing valleys " from which the great 
waterfalls of the Yosemite plunge, 
he worked out the history of those 
processes of nature whereby for 
ages the valley was carved — first of 
all by the Merced River, and later 
in glacial times by the passing of 
the great ice floods. 

His second was delivered at Gla- 
cier Point at an elevation of over 
seven thousand feet above sea level. 
Despite the difficulty of access to 
the place where the lecture was 
given, upwards of three hundred 
people climbed to Glacier Point to 
hear him. Standing on a rock over- 
looking the entire valley, Mr. Mat- 



thes showed how, fifty to one hun- 
dred thousand years ago, the great 
glaciers swept over the western 
slope of the Sierra and carved the 
valleys. The concluding geological 
lecture was on " The Origin of the 
Granite Domes of Yosemite." 

The final series in the course, 
" The Indian Tribes and Folk Lore 
of the Sierra," was by Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber, professor of anthropology. 
In his first lecture he gave an ac- 
count of the various tribes of In- 
dians of California. The second ad- 
dress, " The Indians of Yosemite/' 
was devoted to those tribes, Tenayas 
and Monos, which have for many 
generations made the Yosemite area 
their home. In his third lecture he 
gave an interesting discussion of 
the Indian legends and folk tales 
that haunt the Yosemite, reciting a 
number of them for the benefit of 
his hearers. 

THE DIRECTORSHIP OF THE 

BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY 

MUSEUM 

Dr. Sidney Frederick Harmer, 
since 1907 keeper of zoology, has 
been elected director of the natural 
history departments of the British 
Museum. Dr. Harmer was born in 
1862 and received his academic de- 
grees at London and Cambridge. At 
Cambridge he became fellow of 
King's College, lecturer in zoology 
and superintendent of the univer- 
sity museum of zoology. With Dr. 
A. E. Shipley, master of Christ's 
College and now vice-chancellor of 
the university, he edited the Cam- 
bridge Natural History. He is an 
authority on invertebrate zoology, 
especially on the polyzoa, and on 
the natural history and conservation 
of sea animals. 

The directorship of the British 
Natural History Museum thus main- 
tains the traditions set by Sir Rich- 
ard Owen, Sir William Flower, 
Sir Ray Lankester, Sir Lazarus 



